8          THE REPUBLICAN TRADITION

The Papalist controversialists of the twelfth cen-
tury neither contested the God-ordained character
of the Roman Empire nor questioned its duration.
Still less did they propound republican ideals. It
was a sufficient step for them to assert that monarchy
was an office founded upon a contract, and that if
the contract were violated by the sovereign he could
be lawfully deposed. In England, constitutional
growth was sure and wholesome, and though the
Barons' War was stoutly contested, the song of Lewes
which proclaims the theory of the opposition to the
Crown does not belong to the category of democratic
documents. It proclaims no republic, sketches
no scheme of natural rights. The remedy for the
ills of the harassed nation is that Henry III., whose
" gentle soul" flits through Dante's st Purgatory,"
should govern with the consent of his baronage.5

Political thought is for the most part the product
and not the cause of political conditions. Men
describe what they find around them and throw into
the form of a deductive philosophy what is in reality
the result of their own partial observations. In the
centuries of faith, when religion determined the
policy of Kings, and every remarkable incident was
liable to be regarded as a miracle; when the Church
was the sole receptacle of culture, and imposed its
canons of belief upon a rude, passionate, and credulous
society, political thought was dominated by an
idealism wrhich was both dictated and circumscribed
by scriptural texts and analogies. It was believed
that the world would for ever be controlled by the twin-
forces of Papacy and Empire, though it was a matter
of keen dispute whether or not the temporal was
or was not subject to the spiritual power. Students